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struggle over nursery trivialities. In the first three years'^ 
life there is the peculiarity that very few definite thin °* 
remain in the memory. It is before the time of memory tl gS 
we are most helpful in forming character. She did not atr ** 
that nurses were not interested in this subject. Her 
experience was that nurses were very interested, and shet^ 
gained a great deal of knowledge from wise nurses 
believed that the mother who from her own personal 
cannot get obedience will need the help of thought ,?, • y 

more than the mother of stronger will ? g ht -turning 


cSX“ uced Mother Aones 

OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNSEEN. 

The title given to this paper makes it ; 
include the subjects of several other papers For ftT 6 ’ -° 
and art, in nature, in history, in literature 7n h music 

we are seeking and dealing with the unseen hU ? an ^ lngS ’ 
merely decorative, music which i s a m An WhlCh is 
pleasing sounds, are not in anv full succession of 

all- True art must tell a storv TT ^ and art at 
a story of the unseen • musir 7 ’ ^ thlS St ° ry is alwa ys 

unspah, beyo ^ w — r'rtir of s mn k 

primrose 

done him harm, for we shall h- ° U1 " , pupd ’ we shap have 
wondering. And who can" tearWu deStroyed his reverent 
moral purpose and providence or r T V teachi "S 

our fellows and to ourselves * -.i 311 teac ^ our relations to 

deepest questions concerning on Wlth ° Ut COmin §' across the 

But there we may sto W r Unseen seIve s ? 
the questions which we cannot 77^ n0t attern Pt to answer 
conceptions which we cannot hefo P raising ’ nor to verify the 
Upon me in this paper it kl! S P ° lntln S oub 
myself m matters tha^ are fa t^ t ° attem P t this -- to exercise 
s ow how we may lead our chihi°° "7 f ° r me b T trying to 
Partial conceptions, to enter uno 61 ^ 1 - 0118 ^ and above these 
relations with God, the hem of \ ^ birthH Sht of direct 
ouc m beauty (fo r j t j s t , w ose vesture we actually 
eauty), whose wisdom is seen * S U ° SUCh tbin ff as bar e 
d to the other, strongly and s na 7 re ’ reachin & “from one 

g y and SWeetl y ordering all things,” 
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t e eternal power making for righteousness” through all 
the changes and chances of history, the love that binds us to 
our tellows in common creaturehood and brotherhood. 

nd may I first, because I cannot get on without it, very 
respectfully put in a restricted plea for the conception of 
education as a cultivation of faculties ? 

It is a true and great advance from this conception to that 
of education as a science of relations. We English people 
have always been atomistic in our philosophy and over- 
individualistic in our life ; and the theory of education as the 
development of individuals has been only too congenial to 
our young people. No one can have been much amongst the 
more pagan young women of the last twenty years without 
seeing that many of them have felt it not only their right but 
really their duty to develop their own faculties regardless of 
and even at the expense of other people. 

It is a truer philosophy to teach that we are first of all 
parts of creation, members one of another, only through 
these relations attaining to our proper selfhood : and, being 
truer, we may be confident that it will work better. If an 
English girl can be got to see, as boys at school are got to 
see for certain purposes, that she is a part of a whole, most 
of her faults will be cured, and the best brought out of her. 
But we must not go violently into reaction. The self-full 
young woman is in reaction against the repression which her 
mother and grandmother endured, brought up to be, as Kant 
would say, not an end in herself, but only a means to the 
ends of others. Not that I fear that we shall never induce 
anyone to believe himself, as Green’s more advanced followers 
would seem to think men, nothing but a meeting place of 
relations. But at least we educators may lose what is 
practically useful in the old way of looking at things. A 
true development ought not to throw away what it has got 
past, but ought to take it up and retain it in its secondary 

place and for its proper purpose. 

And it can never cease to be useful to think of our children s 
qualities and capacities with a view to strengthening the 
weak places of their minds as we do of their bodies ; or, if 
they are good all round, to be on the watch, when the time 
comes, to foster their special gifts. In the teaching of art, we 
should be on the watch to teach what psychologists call 
disinterestedness; in the study of nature, reverence; in 
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literature, judgment ; in history and all social relations, all 
the moral qualities which belong to human relations. If we 
had no qualities, we could have no relations : that is the 
other side of the truth that without relations our qualities 
would be practically non-existent. 

I say all this in the interests of one particular quality 
which I cannot do without — Faith. And by Faith I mean the 
power to lay hold of what we reasonably think true about 
unseen things. Faith is opposed, not to reason, but to sight. 
It is not a power of thinking propositions true on inadequate 
grounds, nor of thinking that unseen things exist when we 
have no good reason for thinking so. Faith comes in when 
reason has done its work, to lay hold on the results which 
reason has reached, and bring them into vital relation with 
itself. Two men will read or experiment together, and will 
come by reasoning to a conclusion shared by both : “ This is 
true,” or “ This is most probably true.” But there they part 
company. For lack of interest or energy or courage, the one, 
rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, lets the matter drop 
with an otiose assent. The other takes it up into his life, 
and goes on and discovers a new country or a new element 
or a new development in science or art. That is the man 
who has faith. Professor Bain goes so far as to identify 
belief with action. Belief is action; purposive action is belief, 
he says. And the overstatement is certainly instructive. 
Belief is measured by action. And the action which is based 
on belief is always opposed by sight. “Feed me, I pray 
thee, with that same red pottage, for I am faint .... And 
Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. And Esau 
said, Behold, I am at the point to die : and what profit shall 
this birthright do to me ? And Jacob said, Swear to me this 
ay, and he sware to him. Ihen Jacob gave Esau bread 
an pottage of lentiles ; and he did eat and drink, and rose 
up, an went his way ; thus Esau despised his birthright.” 
ere was no question between the two men about the 
intrinsic value of the birthright as compared with that of the 
ss o pottage . both understood that perfectly and equally, 
t t e pro t of the birthright was future and far off, unseen, 

° re> t0 ^ sau> s hadowy, indefinite, and doubtful, 
nlst here was this same red pottage before his eyes, ready 
to his hand, and no doubt whatever about the good it would 
o lm, o he ate and drank and went his way, leaving the 
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unseen future to take care of itself : he had what he wanted 
at t e moment. While Jacob, poor creature though he was — 
perhaps just because he was so poor a creature and knew 
1 exercised just that one quality of divine discontent, of 
being able to lay hold on the unseen, to 

“ Stretch lame heads of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope,” 

until out of weakness he was made strong, and as a prince 
had power with God and prevailed ; and the blessing of 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, descended upon him and 
his children, the children of Israel. 

Indeed all evolution might be summed up in the words, 
“Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.”* Esau is the 
creature, of whatever sort, which is content with its surround- 
ings and itself. Jacob is the creature which goes out on 
adventure, not knowing whither it goes. Esau remains as 
he is, or degenerates. Jacob suffers, Jacob perishes by 
thousands, but what survives of him is of a higher kind, with 
new faculties, and finer and wider and more remote relations; 
in other language, correspondences more definite, coherent, 
and heterogeneous. Among plants, Esau is the butcher s 
broom, and Jacob the madonna lily: among birds, Esau is 
the shrike or the cuckoo, and Jacob the eagle. And so with 
human races. English boys go out, not knowing whither 
they go, only craving to set their foot where no white man s 
foot has come, to see unseen lands. And just as “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church,” so is their blood the 
seed of the British empire ; so Englishmen gain that strange 
power of strong and kindly leadership which has enabled the 
race to spread itself over half the world. 

And who is there of us that is past middle life who has 
not known Esau and Jacob among his acquaintances ? Esau, 
at the beginning, the pleasantest of companions, taking 
things as they came and not worrying, enjoying each day 
and helping us to enjoy it with infectious good tumour. 
Tacob just the contrary. But now that we and t ey are 
growing old, Esau is no longer so interesting a companion. 
His hunting days are over : and if he has taken up any new 


• Romans ix. 13. 
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interests, it is only because he is driven to that dreariest of 
refuges — a pastime. While Jacob has worked through his 
selfishnesses and meannesses and weaknesses, and has 
entered into his large birthright of fellowship with God and 
man, and is living in peace and gentle kindliness towards 
his children and all mankind, full of ready interest in all 
our plans and works and hopes. 

The man of faith is the man of growth. The exercise of 
faith is, in itself, the means of growth and advance; and it may 
be so even when the man’s relations with the unseen are one- 
sided and partial because the *object of his faith is abstract 
and limited. He may be passionately devoted to abstract 
justice, or to the fourth dimension, or to some ideal not yet 
brought into existence for the good of some portion of man- 
kind ; and provided his object is large enough not to become 
a mere hobby and grind him down into a mere faddist, he 
may grow healthily and happily by virtue of his devotion ; 
even though, by the nature of the case, his object, not being 
a concrete reality, cannot reciprocate his devotion. Plainly, 
even if our best unseen is no better than this, we cannot afford 
to leave it out in education. 

But supposing that instead of a non-existent ideal which 
he makes for himself, we can point him to the most real of all 
concrete living realities, the God who made him. If God is, 
then, beyond question, our relations with God must, even in 
this life, infinitely outweigh in importance all our other rela- 
tions. Our happiness, Mr. Spencer truly tells us, lies in our 
adaptation to our surroundings. The business of our life, then, 
he says, must be to adapt ourselves to them. And though 
is ast is not true of all our surroundings — for we adapt 
nature to ourselves, choosing our habitat, building and 
urnis ing our house, planting our garden, making railways 
an te egraphs and airships for our convenience — yet it is 
part y true of our social surroundings, where our relations are 
ose o give and take, and it must be wholly true of God. 
Ve cannot bend God to our own purposes : He does not 
c ange ; the adaptation has to be all on our side. We have 
no c oice but to learn His ways in order to obey them. And 
whereas we can at pleasure withdraw ourselves from other 
ln ^ S> anc * at d eat h shall be withdrawn from them 
e er we will or no, we cannot, either here or hereafter. 
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withdraw ourselves from God, in Whom, whether we recognise 
it or not, we live and move and have our being. We can 
leave out many other relations from our life, we cannot leave 
out our relations with God ; the attempt to do it is like the 
ostrich hiding her head in the bush. 

But why should we wish to leave them out ? Surely 
our relations with God, if we understand them aright, 
are the only thing worth living for, and the only thing 
that can make any and every life beautiful and happy 
and good. If we Christians are right, God is love : God 
is wise love, righteous just love, merciful long-suffering 
love, beautiful discriminating delicate love, almighty love ; 
and this love is continually going out to all His creatures 
and especially to us men who are His children, made after 
His likeness. We have but to accept His love and to 
return it in our little measure, putting ourselves into His 


Hands in trustful obedience, and then nothing else in the 
world matters. If we are unjustly judged by men, He is our 
Righteous Judge ; if we are perplexed about ourselves, He 
sees and knows us clearly and perfectly ; if our outward sur- 
roundings are sordid, He is our Beauty ; if we are weak, He 
is our Strength ; in loneliness He is with us, in death He is 
our stay and confidence. And all our other joys are enhanced 
a hundredfold because they come from His hand and we can 
pass through them to Him whom we love. 

This is not romance, nor is it an experience of exceptional 
souls; it is the common everyday experience of plain 
commonplace souls when once their eyes are °P en f^ y 

have laid hold on God ; or rather, when God has laid hold on 
them and they have responded. The whole world is trans- 
figured for them. They have eternal life, not as a hope in e 

future but here and now, because they know God. 

And 7 you asked them what reasons they have for the 
be Hefs wlTh have so changed their life, they would »os 
I V 1 that thev do not need any reasons, they do not 

likely sa y 1 J th kn0Wi What was once a matter 

believe or take on tru , y made proof of, have 

of reasonable MW toy have "• »w - tde^ ^ 

found by experience that it is true i y are 

with them, just as they know that *e^ h “man 
with them. “ I think the th.ng I marvel £ • „ 


* i i * „ Uancnn 
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the thinness of the partition by which He and He only 
keeps me from falling under so many ghostly temptations, 
and propensities so terrible. The falls are sad enough and 
bad enough, and the character they reveal to me painful 
indeed. But the grace which keeps me from falling one inch 
further, irrevocably, and is not worn out by my irapo&xr/xo L in 
this wilderness, is simply more visibly alive and active in 
my most certain experiences, more prompt, more steady, than 
I have any experience of among material things and persons. 
Everything material is simply feeble ; and everything personal 
is shadowy as compared with this personality under whose 

shadow I am allowed to dwell He is on my right hand, 

and I know it. That is only an uncommonly clear account 
of a common experience. 

Nor must we think of our relations with God only or even 
chiefly as making our lives happy and peaceful : communion 
with God makes a man first of all good ; not good because he 
is happy and peaceful, but happy and peaceful because he is 
goo s to a child it makes all the difference in the world 
It Its father and mother, to whom it looks up, and its other 
companions, are good; as it consciously and unconsciously 
a . f S tone ^ rom them, so is it with a man who is much 
with God our Father. He tends to become like his “ Great 
ompamon, the object of his worship and his deepest love. 

• fl " C Tk T h ° W ° Ur m ° ral i ud & ment is formed and 
“ %. the J ud Sments of our companions : so much so 

countnV ^ fferent cod es of morality are current in different 
countries and sections of society. 

and^cointry? k wUt U L b t° o y ^ leaVe h ° me 

and oW tF u hat to keep their moral judgment true 
and g lve them the strength to act on it ? It will largely be 

then- love for home. « What would so-and-so say ? '' That is 

in cases" of ^on h COgltations c °mmonly throw themselves 

and wiser than wTare"’ ^ inf ° rmed 

to correct our personal’ and ■ % ? Seful f ° rm ’ hel P in ? us 
so-and-so do ? ” P is less useful 1 blaS ' “ What WOUld 

do exactly the same : but it ? ecause no two people ought to 
judge from thp vt - a 1S n ° ^ ess common > if we may 

Jesus do ! Bufto ask *m eriCan ?'° ry Ca ‘ led ’ Wh< “ 
would God have me to do ? “ J esus ~ or w ha ‘ 

tnat is indeed a question which 
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enlightens and braces our conscience. To try to see things as 
God sees them, that is to try to see them truly. And God is 
there, and God does actually know all about this difficulty, 
and knows what we ought to do in it, and is watching to see 
what we do. And moreover, God is able and willing, if we 
will open our mind to it, to give us wisdom to know what to 
do and strength to do it. And this relation never changes : 
all through the changes and chances of our life, whether 
alone or in company, in whatever sort of surroundings and 
influences, we acknowledge God, the righteous Judge, to be 
(as indeed He is) our ever-present witness. And there can be 
no discipline so purifying, so strengthening, to our moral 
judgment, as the habit of submitting all our difficulties to 
the judgment of God the All-Father. 

We can never fully realise the Brotherhood of Man except 
we realise the Fatherhood of God, on which it is based. Our 
duty towards God comes first, and out of it springs our duty 
towards our neighbour. The love of God and the love of man 
are two sides of one thing. 

I think that in our present paper we need hardly touch 
on our relations with God in the next world. They certainly 
will not be the worse there from having been developed here. 
The fact that such communion with the Eternal is possible 
here goes a long way to suggest its continuance after death. 
And if we did not believe in that continuance, our fellowship 
here would be shorn of its fair proportions. “ This God is our 
God for ever and ever.” And “ God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living.” But, granted this continuance, it 
is the Love of God which makes our lives here and now 


worth living. 

Surely, then, the one thing which of all others we must 
needs teach our children is the truth and the practice of 

,h Bu;tw n a S re W we ^“teach them , That is no doubt the 
difficulty for some of us. And it is indeed the part of 
education from which anyone may well shrink. We °“*. e 
to shrink in it, because it ts so high an so . 

ought not to shrink from it, so as to refuse it. And for us 
, hurch people it is made comparatively easy, because the 
matter of our teaching is given ,0 us, aud in par, the manner 
and it all is of such a character that it can only be a joy 
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If we are asked what the unseen is in itself— in its own 

nature— we say It, or rather He is Love. That is the cardinal 

dogma of Christianity. If we are asked, in what relation does 

this Love stand towards us, we say, He is our Father. It 

we are asked how our Father, Who is Love, has shewed 

His loving relations towards us His children, and to each 

of us in particular, we say, “ I believe in God the Father 

who hath made me and all the world, in God the Son who 

hath redeemed me and all mankind, in God the Holy Ghost 

who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God.” If then 

we are asked how on our part we are to correspond with 

these relations of God to us, we again have the answer 

put into our mouths : “ My duty towards God is to believe 

in Him, to fear Him, and to love Him with all my heart, with 

all my mind, with all my soul, and with all my strength ; 

to worship Him, to give Him thanks, to put my whole trust 

in Him, to call upon Him, to honour His holy name and His 

word, and to serve Him truly all the days of my life.” 

It is, I think, beside the scope of this paper to do more 

than indicate these broad lines of our relations with God, as 

we church people understand them. I need only say that they 

are filled in for us in the Prayer-book, teaching us, e.g.> the 

Sacraments and other means of grace through which God 

“sanctifieth us, and how we are “ to worship Him and give 

Him thanks. It is all simple and plain enough to understand 

for practical purposes : and it can be put in the language ot 

every-day personal life without any philosophy or learning. 

God loves the child and cares for it as its father and mother 

love it and care for it ; and God in like manner desires 

the child’s love and obedience. And to fill out these 

general truths with particulars, we have the Gospel stories, 

vivid, picturesque, beautiful and fascinating beyond all other 

literature. In those stories we see what God is, because we 

see what Jesus Christ is, and Jesus Christ is God. And in 

those same stories we see what God would have us men be, 

tor Jesus Christ is Man and our Brother. Children are ready 

fi? • t0 worsh T heroes, and Jesus Christ naturally becomes 
their hero. 

Not that it is difficult to teach theology to little children. I 
think most teachers would agree that, up to the age of ten or 
ven, c i dren are wonderfully quick to understand great 
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truths. When they are a little older, their minds begin to be 
taken up with their own doings, and they become worldly. 
Earlier, the unseen is as real to them as the seen. It is no 
difficulty to them that they cannot see God. 

And surely we ought to teach it as definitely as possible, 
remembering that our relations with God depend on what 
God is and what we are, and that these relations are by far 
the most important thing in our life. If we are careful and 
reverent we need not be afraid of impairing the child’s 
special religious instincts ; children can carry on their own 
life, hidden from us, only taking in from our teaching what 
they can really assimilate. When we teach them the piano, 
we teach them theory with absolute definiteness, and we 
spend hours and hours in seeing that their position is right 
and their fingers moved in exactly the right way. If they 
turn out good pianists, their touch will have not less but 
more individual character from having been carefully grounded 
in the way common to all. So with art. The half-taught 
musician, the self-taught artist, are amateurs; and bitterly 
they rue it. And if it be objected that these are arts and 
definite in character, so is it again with metaphysics, which 
to most people’s minds is not only vast and vague, but 
nebulous. To do any good in metaphysics you must have 
studied methodically and with the extremest accuracy and 
definiteness the conceptions and methods of the S reat ^ eta ' 
physicians, and you must have practised expressin g y 
quite accurately on most difficult subjects. So, 
tandis in the great matters of the theory and practice of the 
rehgffius ife We should be definite, certainly m affima 
„® rather than negation. We are hhe y to b 

right in what we positively believe and ^ “ W not 

« deny. Our various belie s 

so much erroneous as partial. p b barren 

which we wish to develop * « ZJ milk of 

rh ga Wo e rd "“‘bu 3 ! with this caution, the more definite and 
the Word. But w both thcology , which is the 

careful we can be in ° r , w v, ; c h is the practice 

theory of that life, and the <_uty o heterogeneous can 

of it, the more definite, coherent, and I hetetog ^ ^ 

become the child's 0 « delicate and truer 

words, the stronger, fuller, readier, 
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may be his relations, and the more intimately personal and 
special. 

They are developed, broadly speaking, first by the teaching 
of theology, and then, by the practice of obedience and 
prayer. Obedience to God is the action which springs 
directly from faith, and in its turn produces faith ; and we 
ought to see to it that our children form a habit of doing 
right, not to obey or please us only, but because their con 
science tells them that it is their duty towards God. And 
prayer is in its essence communion with God, the' going 
stra,gh t to God, speaking to Him as to a father or mother 
expecting Him to hear and attend and accept the prayer’ 
and to care for His worshipper and supply his needs^s 
He best knows them. And by prayer and obedience, broadL 
speaking, those relations are kept open which are really a 

communion between the soul and God-an intercourse or 
holy commercium in which God’s nurf ni ierc ourse or 

“We love because He W ed u ^‘ oZTj^Z t™' 
laying ourselves open, by putting away sin and bv am ? f 
prayer, the entrance of ,1 lev! wS aWys^reslg 

relatiofs drop .tv wn^bf ° W n UP ' ^ God *" d ‘^ese 

comes. The more so if ^ l ° °P en again when need 

as the Psalms to 6 say by^hear 

them in their need. ^ * Those Wl11 come back to 

because bstrucdo^ i 1 ^ S iH UCti01 ^ , ^ ° f influence - That is 
Influence comes from what* ^ Y thl " g Whi ° h we can do ' 
that. But we oueht cn T* \ Cannot deal with 

influence and examnle a ° ^ t0 rem i nc * ourselves that 

When a gentleman once^wem To^a P ° Werful than P rece Pt- 
for his power of praver and v P erson who was noted 

man of God knelt down’ and put his h° b ( !. taUght to P ray ’ the 
and the gentleman wenf- P hands together in silence, 

One ll st caTon LeTi^n Wel r atiSfied ^ hiS leSSO "’ 

messes of pottage, the nartirnl ^ lgl ° n WS may have our 
have got hold of and made n, m6anS ° f grace which we 

our own particular church ou^V^ are familiar with ; 

y ur favourite preacher, our 
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covenanted hours for devotion which we enjoy. Masters of 
t e spiritual life have this in their minds when they tell us 
t at we must go from God to God, that we must be ready to 
leave God for God. That is, our life from beginning to end 
is to be a life of obedience grounded on faith, a life of faith 
shown in obedience, a life of evergrowing and deepening 
love manifested in self sacrifice. 

I have spoken of the beliefs and methods of church people 
because those are what I know most about ; and I have kept 
as far as possible from mention of doctrines or forms ot 
worship peculiar to the Church. The same principles, if they 
are true for us, will apply, mutatis mutandis , to the teaching 
of other beliefs. But I dare not attempt in any way to show 
how, lest I should, in my ignorance, misrepresent those other 
beliefs. 

If we have no belief in any eternal unity which lies behind 
things temporal, to which we can pass through those things,, 
finding it both in them and beyond them, then we must do 
our best to give our children a strong interest in large ideals 
and high abstractions. 

Lastly, if we find an Esau among our own children, we 
must not be miserable over him. Esau was “ hated ” only 
in comparison with the love with which Jacob was loved. 
The Esau of Genesis lived just the sort of life that he wanted 
to live, not bad, nor unhappy; and his family for many 
generations the same. It may be that our Esaus are content 
with themselves just because they really are quite wholesome 
and sound as far as they go : and if at any time some fierce 
temptation should assail them, then our early teaching may 
come to mind ; they may remember the God of Jacob and 
turn to Him and be saved. 

Lady Campbell said that she felt the audience would 
agree that the paper dealt with such high subjects that on 
the whole it was best to go home and think it over and not 
spoil the impression by any discussion. 


In the afternoon Mr. KEARTON’S lecture to children on 
“ Wild Nature’s Ways ” was listened to by an audience o 
nvpr aoo with the greatest joy and delight. 


At 4.30 p.m., a 


Council Meeting was held. 


